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Secretary Knox's Note to the Powers. 

The note of Secretary of State Knox to the powers, 
proposing that the International Prize Court estab- 
lished by the second Hague Conference be trans- 
formed into an International Court of Justice, has 
aroused much interest throughout this country. Many 
of the papers, daily and weekly, have commented 
favorably upon it, and the evidence is clear that prac- 
tically the whole American public is in favor of the 
establishment of a High Court of Justice for the na- 
tions of the world at the earliest practicable moment. 
The same is probably true of well informed people in 
all the other nations. 

The establishment of such an International Court 
of Justice is certain we think in the near future, 
though there may well be some difference of opinion 
as to the proper way in which it shall be done. 

Up to the present time no responses to Secretary 
Knox's note have been received at Washington, at 
least none have been given out, so far as we have 
seen. There is, we think, liable to be, on the part of 
many of the powers, and possibly most of them, ob- 
jection to the plan proposed by our State Department. 
The situation of the subject is about as follows : 

The second Hague Conference established the In- 
ternational Prize Court, which consists of fifteen 



judges appointed for six years and eligible for reap- 
pointment, of whom those from Germany, the United 
States, Austria-Hungary, France, Great Britain, Italy, 
Japan and Russia, will always sit when the Court is 
in session. The judges repr, senting the other thirty- 
eight powers will sit in groups by rota as shown in a 
table annexed to the convention. The Conference 
also voted unanimously in favor of a regular Inter- 
national Court of Arbitral Justice, but could not 
agree on the method of appointing the judges. 

The small powers in the Conference, thirty-six of 
them, probably consented to the form of the Prize 
Court, in which they are not represented equally 
with the great powers, because they were aware that 
the wars of the future, if there shall be any, will be 
likely to be between the great powers, and that hence 
they will have relatively little interest in the work of 
the Prize Court. They rejected, however, a similar 
scheme for the constitution of an International Court 
of Arbitral Justice, because in this they would all be 
vitally interested, and because they were unwilling to 
enter into any scheme which did not recognize their 
political equality with the larger powers and which 
would keep them always in vassalage to the stronger 
states. The minute, therefore, it is proposed to turn 
the Prize Court into a High Court of Justice to sit 
regularly, without waiting for any war, all of the 
small powers are likely to raise the same objection 
that they did when it was proposed to give them a 
position in the International Court of Arbitral Justice 
inferior to that of the great powers. 

Is it not likely, therefore, that the smaller powers 
as a body will decline to accept the Knox proposal ? 
And if they decline to accept it, is it probable that 
the great powers, who failed to secure the establish- 
ment of their scheme at the second Hague Confer- 
ence, will push it through now on the suggestion of 
Mr. Knox, and thus run the risk of creating a chasm 
between themselves and the secondary powers ? Is 
it not questionable also whether, if the Prize Court 
could be turned into a regular Court of Justice for 
the great powers in this manner, it would be at all 
judicious to have it done ? 

It is of the utmost importance that in the working 
out of these great world institutions, on which the 
peace of the future is to repose, the nations should 
move together as a body. The Hague Conferences 
have acted upon this principle. 

It may well be questioned, therefore, by those who 
are the warmest possible friends of an International 



